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Anglo-Saxon cooperation may, on the basis of the principles of "Liberty" 
and "E pluribus unum," work out the salvation of the world. Mr. 
Drinkwater finds historical reasons for inviting us to go crusading with 
our British kin to clean up "the woeful untidiness into which civiliza- 
tion has fallen." He is willing to let the spirit of Lincoln define the 
goal, to act as a concrete symbol around which concrete aspirations can 
take shape. 

As one follows the mysteries of Mr. Drinkwater 's symbolism, it almost 
seems that his aim is Anglo-Saxon union first and foremost, and then 
world emancipation. There is much vagueness in the invitation to 
crusade; he vouchsafes only the suggestion that our freedom is being 
threatened "by greedy or revengeful plutocrats and Prussianized mili- 
tarists on the one hand and the mere delirium of anarchy on the other." 
It is a stimulating bit of propaganda — one hopes that by this time this 
word has lost its sinister connotation — to bring better understanding 
between the English-speaking peoples. In the idealism of his message 
may be found the best reason for commending it to an American public. 
Mr. Drinkwater seems himself a bit confused by his chasing the vnll-o'- 
the-wisp of Lincoln symbolism. He turns to more solid ground in two 
nearly independent essays on "History and art" and "Lincoln and the 
artists" and closes with a brief epilogue symbolically introducing the 
figures of Shakespeare and Lincoln as the best products of their respec- 
tive nationalities. 

Arthur C. Cole 

Organized labor in American history. By Frank Tracy Carlton. (New 
York: D. Appleton and company, 1920. 313 p.) 
This volume, as the title indicates, is a history not of organized labor 
but of the contribution made by the organized wage-earners of the nation 
to American social progress. An introductory chapter presents the 
author's philosophy of history and clears the way for the story of how 
organized labor has established a right to the claim of being an efficient 
conservator of American democracy. Mr. Carlton realizes that the wage- 
earner's influence has been limited by an ever-westward-moving frontier 
which has tended in a large measure to prevent the growth of class 
consciousness. Yet he finds that in the three distinctly American move- 
ments to secure a greater measure of democracy — manhood suffrage, 
universal and compulsory free public education, and free homesteads 
for actual settlers — "the wage-earners of the nation have played a lead- 
ing part" and he expects the influence of labor to increase in importance 
now that the frontier is a thing of the past. This work has not attempted 
to penetrate the vast store of unexploited source material bearing on 
industrial history that lies scattered far and wide through the land. 
There is still room for and need for patient monographic work in this 
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whole field. Probably the best portions of the volume are those regarded 

by the average reader as least historical in character — chapters on the 

ideals of the wage-earner, on recent pre-war tendencies, on the war and 

after. In view of the hesitancy of the regular historical student to 

attempt the interpretation of the recent past, it is fortunate, indeed, 

that men as capable as Mr. Carlton can be induced to turn from their 

usual fields to break the way for the historian. 

Arthur C. Cole 

Collected legal papers. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. (New York : Har- 
court. Brace and Howe, 1920. 316 p. $2.50) 

Students of law and history should be grateful for this collection of 
Mr. Justice Holmes's miscellaneous writings in the field of law and legal 
history. The twenty-seven papers extend chronologically from the essay 
on "Early English equity," which appeared in 1885, to the brief para- 
graphs on "Natural law," printed thirty-three years later. The collec- 
tion contains also the famous address on "The path of the law" delivered 
in 1897. 

The papers fall into three general groups. First, there are several 
substantial articles, including those just mentioned, which deal with 
difficult problems of the law from the standpoint of legal history. Here, 
for instance, are papers on agency, executors, et cetera. In these is an 
undercurrent of protest against a blind adherence to legal rules which 
rest on bases now obsolete and voice a desire to expose the antiquities 
of the law to the test of practical utility. "It is revolting to have no 
better reason for a rule of law than that so it was laid down in the time 
of Henry IV. It is still more revolting if the grounds upon which it was 
laid down have vanished long since, and the rule simply persists from 
blind imitation of the past" (p. 187). Secondly, there appears a larger 
group of "occasional" papers, mostly speeches before law schools, bar 
associations, or other gatherings of lawyers. These deal primarily with 
the law as a profession and are replete with expressions of the high ideals 
which should actuate those who engage in it. One finds here the expected 
emphasis upon legal scholarship as the basis of any real success at the 
bar as well as the prerequisite for carrying on the reforms of which the 
law stands in need. Finally, there are a few biographical sketches, the 
most important of which is the essay upon Montesquieu which appeared 
as the introduction to a reprint of Esprit des Lois in 1900. Marshall and 
Maitland are touched upon in briefer fashion. 

While the varying circumstances under which these papers originally 
appeared make them seem diversified and sometimes fragmentary, they 
nevertheless reflect a well-defined and unified philosophy in respect to the 
law in its relation to history and to life. They preach the necessity for 



